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Emma has even less story than either of the preceding
novels. Miss Emma Woodhouse, from whom the book takes
its name, is the daughter of a gentleman of wealth and conse-
quence residing at his seat in the immediate vicinage of a
country village called Highbury. The father, a good-natured,
silly valetudinary, abandons the management of his household
to Emma, he himself being only occupied by his summer
and winter walk, his apothecary, his gruel, and his whist
table. The latter is supplied from the neighbouring village
of Highbury with precisely the sort of persons who occupy the
vacant corners of a regular whist table, when a village is in the
neighbourhood, and better cannot be found within the family.
We have the smiling and courteous vicar, who nourishes the
ambitious hope of obtaining Miss Woodhouse's hand. We have
Mrs. Bates, the wife of a former rector, past everything but
tea and whist; her daughter, Miss Bates, a good-natured,
vulgar, and foolish old maid; Mr. Weston, a gentleman
of a frank disposition and moderate fortune, in the vicinity,
and his wife an amiable and accomplished person, who had been
Emma's governess, and is devotedly attached to her. Amongst
all these personages, Miss Woodhouse walks forth, the princess
paramount, superior to all her companions in wit, beauty,
fortune, and accomplishments, doated upon by her father
and the Westons, admired, and almost worshipped by the
more humble companions of the whist table. The object of
most young ladies is, or at least is usually supposed to be,
a desirable connection in marriage. But Emma Woodhouse,
either anticipating the taste of a later period of life, or, like
a good sovereign, preferring the weal of her subjects of High-
bury to her own private interest, sets generously about making
matches for her friends without thinking of matrimony on her
own account. We are informed that she had been eminently
successful in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Weston ; and when the
novel commences she is exerting her influence in favour of
Miss Harriet Smith, a boarding-school girl without family or
fortune, very good humoured, very pretty, very silly, and,
what suited Miss Woodhouse's purpose best of all, very much
disposed to be married.

In these conjugal machinations Emma is frequently inter-
rupted, not only by the cautions of her father, who had a
particular objection to any body committing the rash act of